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trees, which have succumbed to various  misfortunes at various stages of growth.   A vast number of rudimentary clans must have been cut off or disqualified early in their formation by one or another of the innumerable calamities which beset primitive mankind, or by some impediment or accident which broke the circle of affinity or fatally reduced its strength.    War, famine, and  pestilence   are great disintegrating powers;   the blood is corrupted, tlie genealogy is lost, the brethren are scattered abroad   to take to new habits of life and unauthorised means   of subsistence, to  strange gods  and  maimed rites.    These broken groups re-form again like a  fissiparous species ; the leading emigrant, exile, or outcast may become the starting point for a fresh circle of affinity;   but they are lost to the clan, and lose way in the struggle.   And  as the great majority of these circles fade away in outline, or break up again into atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a constant decomposition and reproduction of groups at different stages, whence we get at the extraordinary multitude of circles of affinity, all alike in type and structure, but differing widely as to their radius  of prohibited degrees, which make up the   miscellany   of Indian society.    Within the   outer circle  of castes,   as distinguished from tribes, all the exogarnous groups are necessarily smaller, for reasons that will be touched upon presently.
It must be explained that this theory of the growth and decay of clans is drawn from a good deal of actual minute observation of what is still going on in the wilder regions of India, There is, of course, good historic evidence for believing that some of the Aryan clans were full grown